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Applications 

are invited 
for the position of 

General Secretary 

of The Alberta Teachers' Association 

The Executive Council invites applications for the position 
of general secretary of The Alberta Teachers’ Association. 

Applicants are requested to state academic qualifications, 
professional experience, experience, if any, in Association 
activities, and date available. 

Candidates for the position should be educationalists with 
high,academic qualifications and broad experience in educa¬ 
tion. The salary range will be $10,000 to $15,000 depending on 
qualifications and experience. Details of the salary schedule and 
duties will be covered by contract of engagement between the 
appointee and The Alberta Teachers' Association. 

According to The Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act, a I 
teacher employed by the Association is required to contribute 
to the Fund and has all the rights and privileges provided by the 
Act. 

Applications should be received not later than Decem¬ 
ber I, 1958, addressed as follows— 

L. D. Hyndman, Q.C. 

Acting General Secretary-Treasurer 
The Alberta Teachers' Association 
Barnett House, 9929 - 103 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 











To make learning 
more 

interesting 


from GAGE . . . 

The Thorndike-Barnhart Dictionaries 

A modern graded series of dictionaries for children, 
covering Grades 4 to 12. The current knowledge and 
needs of the scholar at his own grade level have been 
kept in mind in each case. Presentation is simple and 
psychological; biographical, historical, and geographical 
information is up to date! 

• Thorndike-Barnhart Beginning Dictionary 
(Grades 4-5) 

• Thorndike-Barnhart Junior Dictionary 
(Grades 5-8) 

• Thorndike-Barnhart Advanced Junior Dictionary 
(Grades 7-9) 

• Thorndike-Barnhart High School Dictionary 
(Grades 9 -12) 


GAGE 


TEXTBOOKS 















Have a Coke—so good in taste, in such good taste 


The cheerful lift of Coke 

adds to the family fun 

There’s the refreshment of the famous taste . . . the gaiety in the 
quick natural lift... and always the rightness of good taste Coca-Cola 
brings to any occasion. Keep Coke always on hand —for your 
family to enjoy . . . anytime. 

SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 
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EBFILMSTRIPS FOR 
MIDDLE GRADES 

• FOUR excellent filmstrip series in 
color produced by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films for use in the middle 
grades. Individual filmstrips in each 
series have an average of 49 frames 
each. Each series is attractively 
packaged in a handy box, suitable 
for storing. 

Backed by the facilities and skills de¬ 
veloped through 20 years of experience. 


CANADA: People at Work 


Farm and City in Ontario 
Wheat Farmers of Western Canada 



Walt Disney's SAFETY TALES 
I'm No Fool With a Bicycle 
I'm No Fool With Fire 
I'm No Fool With Water 
I'm No Fool As a Pedestrian 


Walt Disney's THIS IS YOU 

You the Human Being 

You and Your Five Senses 

You and Your Eyes 

You and Your Ears 

Your Senses of Smell and Taste 

Your Sense of Touch 

You and Your Food 

You the Living Machine 


Each of the above series of six 

color filmstrips, in handy box.$36.00 

Each filmstrip.6.00 


Each of the above series of eight 

color filmstrips, in handy box.$48.00 

Each filmstrip.6.00 


ORDER TODAY! 


• FREE copy of EBFila 


TO: Winnipeg Photo Limited 
133 Market Avenue East 

Please send the following filmstrip series: 

□ CANADA: People at Work @ $36 

□ Walt Disney's SAFETY TALES @ $36 

□ BEGINNING GRAMMAR @ $48 

□ Walt Disney's THIS IS YOU @ $48 

Or send the following individual filmstrif 


catalog on request - 

* Winnipeg 2, Manitoba 


□ Please send EBFilmstrip catalog 


NAME 

SCHOOL. 

STREET. 

CITY. 

PROVINCE. 
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THE MONTH’S COVER STORY 


October is Thanksgiving month, a month 
of Indian Summer. We love its bright 
sunshine, its gaudy fall colors, the haze 
from piles of burning leaves, the deep 
blue of lakes and streams. For small fry, 
including our puppy, it’s the time of 
ghosts and witches, scary pumpkin faces, 
and, best of all, tricks or treats. 
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The ATA Magazine is the official organ of The 
Alberta Teachers’ Association. It is published on 
the twentieth of each month, except July and 
August. Publication and editorial office, Barnett 
House. 9929 - 103 Street, Edmonton, Alberta. 
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EDITORIAL 


Working Together 


We would like to wish school trustees well in their 
fifty-second annual convention opening in Edmonton on 
November 5. If their agenda is as crowded as it usually 
is, they will be busy indeed during the three days of 
their convention. 

We would like the trustee delegates to know that 
we have appreciated the spirit with which representa¬ 
tives of their executive have met with representatives 
of our Executive Council on a number of occasions 
during the past two years. Useful ideas have been 
advanced and discussed by both groups. Areas of ten¬ 
sion have been explored with understanding. Both 
organizations are learning that the interests of educa¬ 
tion in this province will profit by increased under¬ 
standing. 

Differences we still have, and they may stay with 
us for a long while. But it is refreshing to learn that 
we can have those differences—sharp though they may 
be—and still work together in harmony. 

Problems such as educational finance, increasing 
public interest in education, and teacher recruitment 
and retention are of such size and difficulty that they 
deserve all the study that all of us can give. The Alberta 
School Trustees’ Association and The Alberta Teachers’ 
Association have made a start in this direction. Every¬ 
one interested in education will hope that this joint 
assault on common problems will continue. 
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Pension Hike Seen 


Alberta teachers were pleased to hear that the 
government proposes to introduce amendments to The 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act at the next session of 
the legislature, which wiil raise the pensions of teachers 
who retire after September 1, 1959. 

According to a statement released by the premier 
recently, the government proposes to raise the percent¬ 
age used in calculating teachers’ pensions to two percent. 
This would have the effect of increasing the maximum 
pension of teachers who retire after September 1, 1959 
to 70 percent of the average salary for the best five-year 
period of pensionable service. The rate of teachers’ 
contributions to the pension fund will remain unchanged 
at the present five percent of salary. The increased 
cost of pensions is to be borne by the government which 
guarantees the benefits provided by the pension plan. 
With the proposed change, the benefits provided by 
the teachers’ retirement fund will be at the same level 
as those provided for civil servants by the public service 
pension plan. 

The government’s proposal is a practical recogni¬ 
tion of the lifetime of service many Alberta teachers 
have given in the classrooms in this province. It is one 
of the more effective measures which can be taken to 
make teaching an attractive career. 
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What to Teach 

DELMER T. OVIATT 



E DUCATIONAL problems ordinarily 
classify into one of three major 
categories. The first category we may 
label “management”, and include therein 
all matters of finance, facilities, district 
organization, transportation, and similar 
out-of-classroom concerns. The second 
category we label “content”. It includes 
the basic problems of curriculum—what 
to teach and when to teach it. The third 
category we label “instruction”. It in¬ 
volves all items related to the nature 
and quality of classroom methods. Admit¬ 
tedly, this three-way classification is 
crude in outline, with much overlapping 
and interlocking. Nonetheless most prob¬ 
lems of present day education are identi¬ 
fiable primarily within one of the three 
groups. 

It appears to be human nature to do 
the easiest things first. Alberta has in 
the past 20 years given much attention 
to the problems of educational manage¬ 
ment, certainly more than to either of 
the other of the two major categories. 
One must hasten to add that, in conse¬ 
quence, during the same period of time, 
improvements and innovations in educa¬ 
tional management have been spectacu¬ 
larly impressive. Content and instruction 
have meanwhile not been completely 
abandoned, perhaps not even seriously 
neglected. They have simply not been 
subjects of public concern to any real 
extent. For example, such genuinely 
interested laymen as school trustees and 
home and school presidents are frequent¬ 
ly fully informed regarding grant alloca- 
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tions for pupil transportation and bu Id- 
ing construction. At the same time, t 
may be quite unaware as to the ext ;nt 
of the drop-out ratio in Alberta h gk 
schools, or as to the real significance 
the transfer of teacher training from he 
normal schools to the university. 

Today, however, there seems to b 
very important change in the direct on 
of public attention. Mounting evide ice 
indicates a ground swell of public on 
cern in those problems we previoi slj 
classified as “content” and “instructic 1 ” 
Why Johnny Can’t Read became a tssl 
seller. Historians, admirals, and insura ice 
salesmen have become nationally recog¬ 
nized authorities in the criticism 
school teachers. The Order-in-Council 
December 31, 1957, authorizing the p 
ent Royal Commission under the ch <ir- 
manship of Senator Donald Camei 
charges “particular attention to programs] 
of study and pupil achievement’ 
focus of public concern on currici larj 
patterns should be of genuine satis); 
tion to those educators who have It ng| 
since felt that schools have problems 
deeper educational import than 1 
routes or district boundaries. The pi 
ent approach in Alberta is one thatl 
deserves commendation. The dignity of| 
a Royal Commission stands far ab< 
the emotional barrage of charges and! 
denials that have marked public involve- 1 
ment in educational controversies in I 
some sections of America. 

Inquiry into the content phases of 
education can be time-consuming andl 
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When 


A former Alberta educator does 
some plain speaking about problems 
in curriculum development. He says 
that the AT A has not developed 
a comprehensive and defensible 
policy for teachers in curriculum 
building. 


Haborious. Critics most often point direct¬ 
ly toward the details of specific courses. 
jThey find fault with the placement and 
Organization of subject matter. They 
ftastigate textbooks. The comparisons 
They emphasize are remarkably unfavor¬ 
able and invariably oriented backward, 
Tidth past practice as the standard of 
Excellence. Unfortunately the defence is 
generally on the same plane. Such in¬ 
vestigation soon bogs down in confusion 
r minutia. No public inquiry can hope 
to deal adequately with the details of 
Jnodern 12-year school curricula. The real 
contribution that public inquiry can 
piake lies in the degree to which major 
ire identified, examined, and clari¬ 
fied. In the democratic society the public 
jchools are clearly the servant of the 
Bublie will. Educators are neither so 
Jtupid, obstinate, or opinionated as to 
Believe otherwise reports to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. Concise direction 
[rom authoritative public sources will be 
3 readily implemented in education as 
in any other phase of democratic society. 
[ Plainly, one of the concerns of major 
Importance to any public inquiry is the 
fcrocess by which change occurs in the 
Turricular patterns of public education. 
, If the processes for curricular develop- 
Tnent are adequate, consistent, and res¬ 
ponsible, controversy will soon give way 
to discussion and research. It appears 
Jbvious that the processes of curriculum 
Thange in Alberta are lacking in some 
respects. Otherwise a Royal Commission 
Vith “particular attention to programs of 


study and pupil achievement” would not 
at this time be considered necessary. 
Accordingly, a major item of discussion 
during the recent Banff Conference cen¬ 
tred around the nature and means of 
curriculum change. Curriculum develop¬ 
ment is complex, often technical, and 
always tedious. Participants in one short 
conference could possibly do nothing 
more than survey the problem. Yet, from 
the conference came several suggestions 
that seem noteworthy because of their 
implications for this very process of 
curriculum change. Three of these sug¬ 
gestions are set forth below for the con¬ 
sideration of those who choose to read. 

The first suggestion is that curriculum 
development must involve Alberta class¬ 
room teachers, both individually and col¬ 
lectively, much more deeply than has 
been the case in the past. If classroom 
content and pupil competence are defici¬ 
ent to a serious degree, professional 
teachers cannot shift the total responsi¬ 
bility elsewhere. Bluntly stated, The 
Alberta Teachers’ Association apparently 
has not developed a defined, comprehen¬ 
sive, defensible policy regarding the role 
of teachers in curriculum development. 
By way of illustration, consider those 
proposals which originate in local studies. 
Resolutions regarding curriculum change 
or classroom programs often come before 
the Annual General Meeting in forms 
that are ambiguous, impractical, or even 
contradictory. Furthermore, the disposi¬ 
tion of these resolutions is decided by a 
popular vote of the delegate body. Can 
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we defend such handling of proposals 
that by their very nature require judg¬ 
ment based on specialized experience and 
technical training? Generalized resolu¬ 
tions, anguished cries, and pious hopes 
yield small returns. The Alberta Teach¬ 
ers’ Association to date has not seen fit 
to add to its central executive staff a 
specialist in curriculum development. 
This, in itself, may be indicative. As an 
association, both at the provincial level 
and at the local level, the ATA must be 
prepared to pursue curriculum improve¬ 
ment with the zeal so long and well 
exhibited in matters of teacher welfare. 

The second suggestion is that basic 
public school curriculum policy be estab¬ 
lished through some agency where 
professional educators and competent 
laymen have appropriate voice and 
responsibility. To date, the staff of the 
Department of Education, incidentally 
all professionally trained educators, have 
had the dominant voice and the sole 
responsibility. Laymen may be heard 
upon occasion when, at the discretion 
of the Department, policy matters are 
referred to the General Curriculum Com¬ 
mittee for discussion and advice. The 


suggestion discussed at the conference 
was that organizations such as Th; 
Alberta Teachers’ Association, the A 
berta School Trustees’ Association, th: 
Home and School Association, and th 
University of Alberta should work wit 
the Department in a relationship tha: 
would be fundamentally a partnershi 
rather than advisory. Membership in sue 
a curriculum council as is propose 
should be available to those selecte 
province-wide groups who have demor 
strated interest and competency in th 
promotion of public education. The basi 
function of the council should be polic 
making and curriculum planning for th 
public schools of the province. Th 
council should elect its own officer: 
set its own agenda, and make its ow 
report directly to the Minister of Educ; 
tion or his deputy. Upon department? 
approval appropriate executive actio 
should be carried out through the officii 
departmental channels. 

One major objection to be faced i 
that, under the existing law, the Ministe 
of Education, and through him, th 
Department of Education, is legally re: 
ponsible for the development of program 
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PROBLEMS! PROBLEMS! 



Dr. Ovia+t and the conference groups noted that generalized resolutions, 
anguished cries, and pious hopes yield small returns in curriculum develop- 


I of study for the province. It may be 
I noted here that under the same laws 
I the Minister is also legally responsible 
I for the training of teachers. Yet in actual 
I fact teacher education has for many years 
I been a partnership responsibility shared 
I by the University of Alberta and the 
I Department of Education. (We may men- 
| tion parenthetically that teacher educa- 
I tion has prospered well under this joint 
I arrangement.) The establishment of a 
I working relationship with the same 
I shared participation and responsibility 
I could be extended into the field of cur- 
I riculum development. 

I The third suggestion urges that leader- 
I ship, competently trained and adequately 
I paid, be made available at the local 
I level throughout the province. Central- 
I ized curriculum planning, desirable as 
lit may be for many reasons, does not 
I necessitate centralized curriculum devel- 
I opment. The concentration of program 
I development in departmental staffs or in 
I small departmental committees tends to 
I defeat the very purpose of curriculum 
I change, namely, more widespread im- 
I provement in classroom achievement. In- 
I structional fare, locally milled under 
I competent hands, is probably more in- 
I tellectually nutritious than any produced, 

I packaged, and marketed from a central 
warehouse. 

■ One essential for any degree of suc- 
I cessful local participation in curriculum 
I change is enthusiastic, skilled leadership. 


Unfortunately, this basic ingredient ap¬ 
pears largely lacking at the school 
division level. Annual reports of the 
Department of Education indicate that 
the overwhelming part of the local super¬ 
intendents’ time is devoted to problems 
of school management. The men appoint¬ 
ed to these posts are primarily adminis¬ 
trators, seldom prepared in the curri¬ 
culum field. Nor are they financially 
encouraged to acquire advanced skills in 
this technical area. Examination of an 
unofficial list of the staff of divisional 
superintendents in Alberta reveals that 
not more than two, possibly only one, 
presently hold the earned doctorate 
degree. Equally disconcerting is the fact 
that the principal of the smallest high 
school in Los Angeles is on a more 
attractive salary schedule than the super¬ 
intendent of the largest school division 
in Alberta. Personnel skilled in all phases 
of educational growth is available or 
can be made available if Alberta is will¬ 
ing to enter the competitive professional 
labor market to secure it. Apparently to 
date, the service is not considered to be 
worth the price. 

Recent announcements by the provin¬ 
cial cabinet proclaim an intention to 
provide old folks’ homes and paved high¬ 
ways in every section of the province. 
These investors in the future seem to 
weigh material comfort and convenience 
more heavily than intellectual advance¬ 
ment. 



E DUCATION is more in the public eye 
than it has ever been. The cold war, 
Sputnik, a shortage of trained manpower, 
and a multitude of other factors have 
focused public attention on our schools 
and the product they are turning out. 
A barrage of criticisms, accusations, and 
recommendations have been leveled 
against all facets of our educational 
system. At long last, the public is awak¬ 
ening to the fact that education is truly 
the foundation for survival and is grop¬ 
ing for ways and means to make this 
foundation solid and secure. 

The time has never been as opportune 
as at the present for educators to estab¬ 
lish effective public relations programs. 
In fact, it is their duty to do so. Unless 
educators, as a body, begin to establish 
adequate lines of communication between 
the school and the community and to 
give sound and forceful guidance, society 
is in danger of making some mighty big 
mistakes in its revamping of our educa¬ 
tional system. Since public relations is 
the entire body of relationships that go 
to make up our impressions of an 
individual, an organization, or an idea, 
educators must realize they have public 
relations, whether they want it or not, 
and that it is their task to develop good 
public relations for their schools and 
for their profession. 

Although good public relations starts 
in the classroom with the individual 
teacher and his students, an organized, 
continuing program conducted by the 
entire teaching body and aimed at all 
elements of society is necessary to insure 
harmony of understanding between the 
teaching profession and the public it 
serves and upon whose goodwill it de¬ 
pends. Without this harmony of under¬ 
standing, public willingness to support 
our schools will diminish, and crisis 
after crisis will result. We must remem¬ 
ber that society will support an educa¬ 
tional system only to the extent of its 
faith in the processes of the schools 
and their end product. 

An organized, continuing public rela¬ 
tions program consists of several ele¬ 
ments. We must, first of all, assess 
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public attitudes, needs, and desires, s > 
that our program is aimed at specif : 
objectives. A shot-gun approach may h t 
the target but much of the shot ; 
wasted. Secondly, the public must 1: 
involved in educational planning. Aftc • 
all, the schools belong to the people wh , 
in the long run, determine the objective; 
of education as well as the curricuh • 
content. Public relations involves gen; - 
ine cooperation in planning and workir; 
for good schools, with the public givin; 
as well as receiving ideas. A third an 1 
the basic element of any public relation; 
program is effective teaching. If teacher , 
individually and as a group, are not pe; - 
forming adequately, no amount of pul - 
licity or dream building will develo) 
good public relations. Our first task, 
therefore, is to make sure we are doin: 
a satisfactory job and are continuing t > 
grow professionally. But good teachin; 
and effective planning may go unnotice l 
if adequate communications between th > 
school and the community are not main¬ 
tained. 

The fourth element of a public re¬ 
lations program, therefore, is the de¬ 
velopment of adequate communications. 
Public relations becomes a two-way pro¬ 
cess, a two-way flow of ideas between 
the school and the community, providing 
the basis for mutual understanding and 
effective teamwork. Evaluation is the fifth 
element of a public relations program. 
Teacher interest in public relations is 
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Enthusiasm without planning leads nowhere. 


Organize for Action 


difficult to maintain, unless some system 
of evaluation is devised to measure the 
effectiveness of the program. Measuring 
and evaluating change in public attitudes 
is difficult but must be attempted if 
we wish to increase teacher interest to 
the point where a continuous, well- 
organized program is made possible. 

Before any public relations program 
directed toward an external group can 
succeed in provoking desired action or 
attitude change, it is necessary to have 
substantial internal group agreement 
about the matters under assault. In other 
words, an internal public relations pro¬ 
gram must precede or at least parallel 
an external program. An internal pro¬ 
gram must not only have as its objective 
the determining of joint goals or group 
agreement on fundamental problems, but 
also be designed to promote professional 
growth, develop a feeling of belonging, 
and interest teachers in professional 
problems. An external program should 
be based as far as possible on the inter¬ 
nal program and should have as its 
objective the development of understand¬ 
ing and goodwill between the teaching 
profession and the publics it serves. 

Local associations and school staffs 
should concern themselves with both 
aspects of public relations. Individual 
school staffs could organize action-re¬ 
search projects aimed at improving their 
educational offerings and promoting the 
professional growth of their members. 


They should also analyze public attitudes, 
involve the public in school programs, 
and organize a two-way communications 
program to develop understanding and 
goodwill between the school and the 
community. Local associations can un¬ 
dertake programs similar to those sug¬ 
gested for school staffs, but on a broader 
basis. Research projects of concern to 
the local as a whole should be under¬ 
taken and a two-way communications 
system should be established with prom¬ 
inent community groups. It must be 
remembered that effective internal and 
external public relations programs in¬ 
volve all people interested in or con¬ 
nected with education. Local associations 
and school staffs must seek the coopera¬ 
tion of school boards, superintendents, 
and lay organizations, especially home 
and school groups. 

Many local associations and school 
staffs fail to organize and conduct public 
relations programs because of lack of 
guidance and aid. It should be one of 
the obligations of the provincial associa¬ 
tion to provide information and guidance 
to locals and individual schools in both 
the internal and external aspects of 
their public relations activities. This can 
be done in a number of ways, through 
the public relations bulletin, The AT A 
Magazine, field services, and the ATA 
library. In addition to these services, the 
provincial association could sponsor pub¬ 
lic relations projects at the provincial 
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level. Locals could also facilitate their 
public relations program by electing 
active public relations and education com¬ 
mittees and by providing them with terms 
of reference and adequate budgets. The 
public relations and education commit¬ 
tees should plan their tentative programs 
in May or June and see that the programs 
are started early in the fall term. A 
definite monthly meeting date would also 
help keep the committees active. 

The most important and most effective 
public relations activities are conducted 
at the school level. A school staff, work¬ 
ing as a unit to improve the school 
program, maintaining communications 
with all facets of the community, cooper¬ 
ating with the school administration and 
their provincial association, is the key¬ 
stone of any internal or external public 
relations program at whatever level it 
is conducted. However, the sublocal, thf 
local, and the provincial association all 
have a part to play. In order to establish 
communications and liaison between the 
school staff and the local association, it 
may be beneficial to name each school 
staff as an education and public relations 
committee of the local association. 

A public relations program can be suc¬ 
cessful only if teachers see the need for 
such a program and if they are willing 
to organize and work toward long-term 


goals for the improvement of educatioi I 
The prime prerequisite for a good publi I 
relations program is a group of con I 
petent teachers anxious and willing t< I 
improve themselves and the educatioi I 
system. The group must also understan I 
the need for cooperation between th< I 
school and the community and be willin; I 
to devote the time and energy requires I 
to open and maintain adequate lines os I 
communications. If this prerequisite is I 
met, the battle is almost won, and tin I 
implementation of a successful progran I 
is almost assured. Without it, a publii I 
relations program is doomed to failure 

If you are one of the strong and stal I 
wart souls sold on the necessity of - I 
good public relations program, your tasl I 
is great. You must, first of all, insti j 
something of your spirit into the mem I 
bers of your group. The greatest dangei I 
in store for you is the loss of your own I 
zeal and enthusiasm. The road is long I 
and rough, and you may feel at times I 
you are losing ground, but remember I 
the reward at the end will more than I 
compensate for the time and energy I 
expended. 

The second prerequisite for a success I 
ful public relations program is to get j 
started. Many good programs have been | 
visualized but never executed. Start plan- I 
ning today; tomorrow may be too late. I 
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We Talked of Many Things 


INEZ K. CASTLETON 


S OME 50 delegates representing the 
various local associations in the prov¬ 
ince attended the general course of the 
tenth annual Banff Conference. These 
teachers were joined by executive mem¬ 
bers, and representatives from the Sas¬ 
katchewan Teachers’ Federation, the 
Manitoba Teachers’ Society, the Univer¬ 
sity of Alberta, the Department of Educa¬ 
tion, the Alberta School Secretaries 
Association, the Alberta School Inspec¬ 
tors Association, The Alberta Federation 
of Home and School Associations Incor¬ 
porated, and the Alberta School Trustees’ 
Association. They were divided into four 
main groups, all of which spent one 
session in the ATA Policy and Adminis¬ 
tration section. 

From a general outline, each group 
selected the topics it wished to discuss. 
In some instances new topics were added. 
Each group gave some attention to 
organization and administration within 
our own professional association. Proper 
lines of communication, the function of 
district representatives, the importance 
of having a well-informed membership, 
and the purpose of the Annual General 
Meeting were discussed. The pros and 
cons of the electoral ballot dealing with 
the proposed revision of representation 
at the Annual General Meeting were 
carefully reviewed. In this connection, it 


should be noted that the Executive Coun¬ 
cil is making no recommendation in 
regard to the electoral ballot on AGM 
redistribution. The suggestion was the 
result of action taken by a former 
Annual General Meeting, and members 
now have a chance to express their opin¬ 
ion through their local association. 

New 1958 policy handbooks were dis¬ 
tributed to all delegates. W. Roy Eyres 
of head office has made a number of 
improvements in the organization of the 
booklet and in the adoption of a new 
identification code, which should greatly 
facilitate the use of the booklet in 
checking Association policy. Locals are 
urged to consult our official handbook 
for existing policy before sending in 
resolutions. 

A number of representatives were in¬ 
terested in group insurance. A commit¬ 
tee of the Executive Council headed by 
F. J. C. Seymour has carried on exten¬ 
sive investigations in this field during 
the past year. Although a final report is 
not yet ready, it is likely that the new 
proposal will be a combination of MSI 
and Blue Cross, requiring participation 
by 75 percent of the local membership 
for installation of the plan. It is expected 
that thereafter membership in the plan 
would become a condition of employ¬ 
ment for all new staff members. This 
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Conference groups were kept small so that people got to know each other 
and to exchange Ideas and opinions freely. 


would eliminate the necessity for con¬ 
tinual solicitation of membership and for 
the continual increase in rates to com¬ 
pensate for the high drop-out rate under 
the present scheme. 

Two new services available to mem¬ 
bers, the ATA Investigating Committee 
and the ATA Pensions Grievance Com¬ 
mittee, were also outlined. Since the 
recent change in legislation providing 
for a probationary year, a considerable 
number of teachers have been dismissed 
by school boards which have taken ad¬ 
vantage of this provision. The ATA 
Investigating Committee, on instruction 
by the Executive Council, will investi¬ 
gate abuses of this legislation, and it 
may investigate termination of designa¬ 
tion of principals and vice-principals, at 
the discretion of the Executive Council. 

The Pensions Grievance Committee 
has been struck in an attempt to provide 
teachers who are dissatisfied with an 
interpretation or a ruling of the Board 
of Administrators, Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund with a so-called court of appeal. 


Although the committee can have o I 
authority to change a ruling of the boai 1, I 
it can at least investigate the teache s 
claim. If, after investigation, it is n )t I 
in agreement with the ruling, it m y 
request the Executive Council to take 
further action on behalf of the teacher. 
In any case, the teacher will now ha- e 
a chance to appeal for a review of h s 
pension grievance by the Executive Cou 1- 
cil of the Association. 

This year, for the first time, a sessien 
on collective bargaining was included n 
the ATA Policy and Administration sei- 
tion. The philosophy and procedur s 
used in collective bargaining were clear y 
outlined. It is imperative that teache s 
know and understand what is meant ly 
such terms as: bargaining agent, con¬ 
ciliation, conciliation commissioner, eco i- j 
omic committee, and economic consul - 
ants. I would like to thank C. T. DeTio 
and H. J. M. Ross, economic consultant;, 
and J. D. McFetridge and F. J. (. 
Seymour of head office, for their assis - 


The free man, if ignorant, is a dangerous man. Universal education is society’s 
greatest contribution to the values we cherish. 




Group Procedures 


L. SAVITCH 


A dministrators and teachers are 
aware of the need for improvement 
of faculty meetings. They realize the 
potential that this device offers for hav¬ 
ing a positive effect, not only on the 
norale of the teaching corps, but also 
on the total educative process within a 
building. Attempts to deal with this 
problem frequently result in further 
apathy and frustration. What do theory 
and research suggest as guiding princi¬ 
ples for one desiring to undertake a 
program of faculty meeting improve- 

Findings of theory and research 

Watson 16 in an early study (1927) com¬ 
pared the effectiveness of individual 
thinking with the effectiveness of group 
thinking. He reported: “The product of 
group thinking is distinctly superior to 
that of the average and even that of 
the best member of the group. In this 
case, it is further above the best than 
the best is above the average.” 

A study by Hare 7 showed that a par¬ 
ticipating leadership was more effective 
as a leadership technique in producing 
change of opinion in small discussion 
groups of college students than a super¬ 
visory leadership. 

Rogers 16 , Cantor 3 , Maier 14 , and Lippitt 12 
all agree that, only when the focus of 
evaluation is in the individual, does real 
growth and development take place. This 
means that an evaluation by an expert, 
or one resulting from a test, does not 
result in growth and development within 
the individual. Therefore, it is implied 
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that a superior method for working with 
groups would be one in which the leader 
assumes a non-evaluative role and en¬ 
courages the group to evaluate its own 
performance and to discover improved 
methods of working together. 

Studies by Lewin" and Haire 6 show that 
group discussion alone or the lecture 
method alone result in very little change 
in behavior, while group decision as a 
component of group discussion brings 
about considerable change. These studies 
revealed that getting the individual to 
make a decision to change while he is a 
group member was much more effective 
in causing that change to take place, 
than was the lecture method or the 
individual conference method. 

All of the above studies are in agree¬ 
ment that improved performance does 
not occur merely through reading or 
hearing lectures. More active participa¬ 
tion methods are required. Perrodin 15 
refers to participation as a third dimen¬ 
sion in faculty meetings, the other two 
being sitting and listening. However, to 
participate effectively requires skills and 
understandings, which many of us have 
not developed in our traditional college 
classes or faculty groups. This author 
suggests the various member roles that 
are required of an effective group. 
Benne and Sheats 1 were able to identify 
and analyze various member roles that 
could be observed in a group situation. 
They suggest that those interested in 
improving group productivity give more 
emphasis to the development of the many 
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needed membership skills. Membership 
does not imply a blind following. To 
participate successfully is a satisfying 
experience. Contributing successfully to 
the group’s progress promotes a feeling 
of sharing the leadership function. These 
investigators also outline methods for 
training groups in the development of 
these membership skills. 

Maier 13 demonstrated that even un¬ 
skilled leaders can achieve satisfactory 
solutions and a high degree of acceptance 
using democratic leadership methods. 


more initiative. This type of leadership 
also seemed to promote a high degree 
of interdependence among the group 
members, accompanied by less member 
to member irritability. 

Bradford 2 , Haas', Symonds 18 , Zander 0 , 
and others have demonstrated the effec¬ 
tiveness of the use of role-playing ts 
a group technique. It has been us d 
effectively to do many things, such s 
giving information to groups, serving s 
a springboard to discussion and audien e 
participation, developing insight, devil- 


Savitch says— 

V group thinking is superior to individual thinking 

V group discussion without group decision does not 
produce change 

V a person is more willing to work with leadership if he 
takes part in planning 

V the wise principal helps his teachers to direct their 
planning 

V group planning increases interest in experimentation 


Jenkins 8 and Lippitt 12 have demon¬ 
strated the need and effectiveness for 
groups to secure data concerning their 
problems and weaknesses and to use 
these data in changing or improving 
themselves. 

Lewin, Lippitt, and White 10 did a now- 
classic study of the effect of three types 
of leadership on group behavior and 
individual adjustment. The three leader¬ 
ship types were described as authoritar¬ 
ian, laissez-faire, and democratic. The 
study revealed that the democratic at¬ 
mosphere produced better group morale 
and was more conducive to better per¬ 
sonal and social adjustment and growth. 
Under the democratic leadership, the 
members were more willing to work, less 
dependent on the leader, and showed 


oping understanding of other persons o 
groups, and creating common groui 
experience. 

Smith 17 reports an action-researcl 
study to improve teacher meetings anc 
found that many of the concepts im 
plied in the above mentioned findings 
were applicable. In a teacher survey of 
reasons for poor meetings, the follow¬ 
ing were reported: 

■ a general impression that many of the 
meetings were not worthwhile, 

■ lack of feeling of responsibility for 
the success of meetings by the mem¬ 
bers of the group, 

■ assumption of too much responsibility 
by the status leader, 

■ lack of assurance that decisions made 
by the group would be carried out, 
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SAY WHAT YOU MEAN 



Leonard Savitch, consultant in group planning, says that staff meetings 
can be different. 


I ■ general lack of attention to better 
I methods of group work in the planning 
I of meetings. 

I Summary 

I The theory and research cited seem 
I to suggest the following principles— 

I V The correct and consistent application 



and implementation of the decision. Pro¬ 
vision must be made for training and 
practice of leadership-membership skills. 
V It is essential that groups employ 
self-evaluating techniques. For complete 
satisfaction of the members, it is im¬ 
portant that they evaluate the effective- 
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No teacher needs to be without answers to 
instructional problems if research is available. 


Education il 


R ECENTLY, an Alberta school board 
directed all its principals to introduce 
grouping. Principals and staff found 
themselves facing the problem of how 
to group: by ability (I.Q. or M.A.?), by 
achievement (teacher’s marks or stand¬ 
ardized tests?), or by a combination of 
these. The Alberta Royal Commission on 
Education is currently receiving briefs, 
many of which state that our school 
system “neglects fundamentals, doesn’t 
teach pupils how to spell, has a watered- 
down curriculum compared to that of 
25 years ago, should introduce more 
phonetics . . .” Teachers are frequently 
directly under attack. The teacher should 
impose more homework or less, the 
teacher should be more strict or less 
strict, the teacher should use this 
method rather than that. 

Business and industry spend millions 
on research to improve their processes 
and products. The Department of Nation¬ 
al Defence, which spends billions of 
tax moneys, spends millions on research. 
To get answers about grouping, the 
status of education, how teachers should 
teach, and many other problems, we 
need to spend money on research. Al¬ 
though teaching is partly an art, it is 
also partly a science. Research extends 
the scientific base and provides data on 
which decisions can be soundly based. 
Surely, in Alberta, where annually some 
$60,000,000 are spent on education, one- 
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tenth of one percent ($60,000) is a paltr 
investment in educational research. 

Alberta research organization 

Alberta is fortunate among the Cam 
dian provinces in that it has a small bu 
sound research organization. Credit fo; 
this development belongs in large par 
to the foresight and persistence of Dr. G 
M. Dunlop of the Faculty of Education 
As a result of his urging, meetings were 
held in 1953 of representatives of the 
major bodies directly concerned witt 
education: the University of Alberta, the 
Department of Education, the Alberts 
School Trustees’ Association, The Alberts 
Federation of Home and School Associa 
tions Incorporated, and The Alberts 
Teachers’ Association. The result was 
the formation of the Alberta Advisory 
Committee on Educational Research. 

This committee initiates, promotes, 
finances, and publishes educational re¬ 
search in Alberta. It is not the function 
of the committee to do research but 
rather to make it possible for research 
to be done. 

Some critics say that this set-up is not 
necessary and ask why the Department 
of Education cannot do the required 
research. The answer to this question 
is clear: the department could do the 
research, but there might be consider¬ 
able political difficulty about publishing 
results which did not reflect credit on 
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Research in Alberta 


S. C. T. CLARKE 


the educational system. Others suggest 
that The Alberta Teachers’ Association 
should do research on salaries, merit 
rating, methods of teaching, pensions, 
and all matters that affect teachers; 
the Alberta School Trustees’ Association 
could do research on buildings, finances, 
tax-load, supervision, and the like. Again, 
the difficulty is that there would be a 
suspicion of special interest which would 
leave results of this division of research 
responsibilities open to objection. The 
Alberta Advisory Committee on Educa¬ 
tional Research, representing the five 
bodies, can be above all such suspicions. 

The committee initiates and promotes 
educational research by suggesting areas 
in urgent need of study. Thus, The 
Alberta Teachers’ Association can sug¬ 
gest that there should be research done 
on the teacher shortage. If the commit¬ 
tee as a whole agrees that this project 
stands high in priority, it recommends 
this as a project to the Faculty of 
Education Committee on Research. The 
advisory committee also promotes re¬ 
search by helping to finance it. Each 
of the bodies represented on the com¬ 
mittee provides financial assistance. The 


University of Alberta has provided $2,000 
a year for a five-year period beginning 
in 1954, and also provides space, staff, 
and students for doing research; the 
Department of Education provides an¬ 
nually $500 a year (as of 1957), The 
Alberta Teachers’ Association as an or¬ 
ganization provides $1,000 a year, and 
the Alberta School Trustees’ Association 
as an organization, $500. It is understood 
that each of these contributions may be 
increased. In addition, very significant 
sums are annually contributed by ATA 
local associations and by school boards. 
The financial help provided by the 
Alberta Advisory Committee on Educa¬ 
tional Research has made possible the 
small but important studies which have 
been completed so far. 

Faculty committee 

The advisory committee does not do 
research but tries to see that research 
is done. The job of doing research is an 
individual matter, most frequently a 
professor and his students do the actual 
work. The faculty committee assists in¬ 
dividual professors with research design, 
recommends certain research projects, 
directly supervises the publication of 
The Alberta Journal of Educational Re¬ 
search, and is intimately associated with 
the doing of research. To keep the advis¬ 
ory committee and the faculty committee 
in liaison, the faculty representatives to 



the former are also members of the 
latter. 

The advisory committee, through the 
faculty committee, supports research by 
outside groups: superintendents, prin¬ 
cipals, teachers, trustees. The typical 
pattern is that a project committee in¬ 
cluding some faculty members is formed. 

Publication of studies 

Research can give answers to many 
questions, about grouping, about stand¬ 
ards, and about how to teach. These 
answers must be available to those mak¬ 
ing decisions if the research is to fulfil 
its purpose. The Alberta Journal of 
Educational Research, published quarter¬ 
ly since 1955, and the Research News¬ 
letter, attempt to make the answers 
available. Every professionally-minded 
educator should subscribe to the journal. 
The annual subscription rate is comfort¬ 
ably low ($3) because of the generous 
university arrangements for publication. 
Subscriptions may be secured from the 
director, Faculty Committee on Educa¬ 
tional Research, Faculty of Education, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton. 

Since its inception in 1955, the journal 
has published studies on a number of 
important educational topics. The fol¬ 
lowing list is illustrative of some 80 
studies reported. 

■ Achievement in reading in various 
types of Alberta schools. 

■ Achievement in language and spelling 
in Alberta schools 

■ Achievement in arithmetic in Alberta 
schools 

■ Why teachers quit teaching 

' Individual differences in intelligence 
and achievement in Alberta schools 

■ The influence of time spent in school 
vans on pupil attendance and achieve¬ 
ment 


■ The causes of drop-outs 

■ Promotion practices in Alberta school 

■ Reading achievement in Edmonto 
schools 

■ A study of written compositions o 
Alberta pupils 

■ A study of the effects of retardatio 
and promotion on underachievers 

■ A review of school procedures fo 
gifted children 

In addition to the journal and news 
letter, educational monographs are prc 
jected. The first of these will appea 
soon. Each monograph will be an ex 
tended study of a single topic. 

Every educator's role 
It is comforting to know that Albert, 
is making modest progress in educations 
research. Teachers, principals, super 
intendents, trustees, and other person: 
interested in education can be proud o 
the accomplishments to date. And ye 
all of this isn’t enough. Are the researcl 
findings affecting the decisions of educa 
tors? Are there enough studies to covei 
the vital areas of educational problems? 
The answer to each question is no. 

What can be done? Every educator in 
Alberta could consider these activities. 

■ Everyone might subscribe to The Al 
berta Journal of Educational Research 

■ Each member of The Alberta Teachers 
Association could determine the ex¬ 
tent of his local’s financial support of 
the advisory committee. Similarly, 
members of school boards could deter 
mine the board’s contribution. Regular, 
substantial contributions are needed 
to support research in Alberta. 

■ Every educator can become research- 
minded. Even tiny local projects which 
carefully gather facts on a problem 
may strengthen the scientific base of 
education. 


The Alberta Teachers’ Association has voted to subscribe $1,000 to the current 
account and $500 to the capital account of the Alberta Advisory Committee 
on Educational Research. A portion of this grant comes from the earnings 
of the research trust fund, the balance from general revenue. Local associa¬ 
tions are urged to consider making grants to assist the AACER in its 
endeavor to finance useful educational research. 
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All This 
and Classes Too! 


T HERE is an art in simultaneously 
teaching four classes, dashing round 
to the house to silence the ’phone bell, 
dealing with a visitor, fixing the gas 
stove for the school meals attendant, and 
remembering that Miss C. has to intro¬ 
duce a new wireless program to the 
infants in ten minutes’ time. After years 
of practice you may acquire the art; or 
you may acquire ulcers, or both. I have 
acquired ulcers. 

For such a performance to be success¬ 
ful, everything must be organized to the 
last detail and provision made for work 
to carry on without pause even if an 
unexpected caller arrives; for just such 
a speck of bother as this may set the 
machinery of a wee country school out 
of gear for the remainder of the day. 

Typical of this state of affairs is the 
activity during the hour of ten to eleven. 

Having taken the necessary safeguards, 
we invite you to visit us. (There’s no 
need for you to use the ventilator through 
which I am reputed to peep on occasions 
when the ’phone calls me to the house 
next door.) Please to come right in, and 
sit down quietly and unobtrusively or 
these shy, country children may curl up 
in their shells and refuse to act in the 
play we’ve arranged for you. 

Classes VII and V are doing arithmetic; 
they’ve also been allotted their English 
and have the next history lesson to look 
over; they may also have reading and 
spelling to prepare and each one knows 
how to utilize the class library, so 
there’s no need to worry about idleness. 
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Class VI, out on the floor, is doing read¬ 
ing with me. Class IV is next door, at 
the moment, with Miss C. Gordon has 
just read his piece perfectly. I ask the 
name of the bird he has been reading 
about and he stares at me blankly, fidgets 
from one foot to the other and glances 
appealing at the toes of his boots; the 
toes curl up wickedly while twelve arms 
wave and snap around us like trees in 
a storm—there are only nine in the class 
but some use both arms to attract atten¬ 
tion. I brush aside Patsie who has been 
leaning against my knee, almost banging 
me on the nose, and adjust Gordon’s 
book so that he can see it. 

“Snowy Owl”, he hazards brightly. 

“ ’T’sno’ ”, Flora interjects indignant¬ 
ly, “ ’T’s a woodpigeon.” 

“And what is a wood pigeon, Gordon?” 

“A bird that eats wood”, replies Flora 
with an answer supplied by her big 
sister who knows me through being at 
my adult education classes. 

There is some hilarity in the classroom. 
But I give them thirty seconds only to 
get over it, for experience has taught 
me that Class VI, with the exception of 
Gordon, who reads like a parrot, has not 
prepared its reading and is trying to pull 
wool over my eyes. I waste no more time 
with them now but decree that they 
shall do the last two sums of their test 
at home and, meantime, sit down, go 
over their reading, look up meanings and 
be ready for me first thing after dinner. 

Class V takes out readers while I mark 
Class VII sums and George begins read- 
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ing. Five minutes later VII is correcting 
mistakes, VI is pretending to work, and 
Class V are sailing through their reading 
as though nothing would stop them. 

“Please, sir”, comes an agitated voice 
from Class VII, “Fit do ye dae wi’ a sum 
that winna gaeng richt?” Alec knows 
that I’ve shared a joke with his big 
brother and feels that he can dispense 
with the rule which forbids interruptions 
when others are busy. He considers him¬ 
self a bit of a worthy. 

I answer in kind: “Take it through to 
the dining room where there will be 
no Andrew Macintosh to poke. Through 
there you’ll find the sum will behave per¬ 
fectly well.” 

“Please, sir”, says Alec—he probably 
didn’t hear a word I said—“Somebody 
at the door.” 

I have heard quite well and now, for 
three precious minutes, a member of 
the Women’s Guild expresses quite un¬ 
necessary thanks for the return of a 
pair of gloves left behind at the meeting 
in the school last night. Fortunately, her 
speech is cut short by a bell clamoring 
and I rush off to answer the ’phone. Re¬ 
turning, I march straight to Alec’s desk 
and he, knowing very well what the 
game is, tells me that he did, “ ’at one, ’at 
one and ’at one” in my absence. I know 
better, but time flies and I let it pass, 
rapping out another order just to let 
them see that I have not become soft: 
“Your sums ready for correction, Class 
VI.” 

But my mail arrives just then so I 
sort out the official from the others, 
ready for playtime when I’ll see if any¬ 
thing has to have a reply by the one 
o’clock post; then I notice Dick stretch¬ 
ing to see the clock and realize that 
it’s milk time. 

We have 15 minutes break and I have 
just sat down in the house and poured 
out a cup of tea when the ’phone rings 
again. A colleague, who has more time 
than sense, wants to know if the painters 
have finished with me as they had 
promised to be with him today to paint 
a new door he had put on; and that 
reminds me that I’ll have to check up 
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on what the painters are doing. I fine 
them slapping fresh paint on to my win 
dows without having burned off the old 
and that will mean another ’phone cal 
to the clerk of works. Why can’t peoph 
abide by a bargain? 

Then the school meals driver is at tht 
door to say that he’ll be bringing fresl 
margarine for our emergency rations to 
morrow, can he have the old? Certainly 
he can have the old, and he may as wel 
have my cup of tea too because it’s nov 
time for us to go back into school. 

All three classes have their book: 
ready for spelling, for they know tht 
routine and three people in successior 
remind me of the page and the lesson 
It’s quite simple, really, to give out 
three lots of spellings at once and, about 
five minutes later, they’ve all beer 
allotted their spellings for tomorrow and 
as three people collect books, I glance 
over the new list with the classes, point 
ing out any peculiarities or rules that 
may occur. It takes ten minutes to mark 
the books and, meantime, the pupils 
look up meanings and learn their work 
for the morrow. If they have finished 
before I’m ready for them, there’s the 
next lesson in writing for them to copy 
from the board for practice. 

But the hour is almost up. 

Classes VI and VII carry on with Eng¬ 
lish, then finish compositions or drawings. 
George goes next door for Class IV while 
Mary gives out history books, and we’re 
all set for the next hour. 

By way of contrast I go now to the 
last hour—the twilight hour we might 
call it, for the surrounding trees make 
the school dark and with a north wind 
spattering rain against the windows and 
lowering clouds bringing early night, the 
lamps have been lit. The day’s work 
has been mostly accomplished and 
they’re thinking of home. It’s poetry time 
now, but tomorrow it might be library 
period or Bible. They like this last hour 
and, as I read, Billie comes silently out 
to turn down a smoking lamp; at the 
same time I motion towards the drink¬ 
ing straws that are still on the table. 
Billie slaps himself and screws up his 
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face; it’s his responsibility to take out 
and put away the straws daily, and 
daily he forgets all about it. 

But it’s a dirty night and at half-past 
three I decide to stop and let the walkers 
go. On the order “Pack up!” jotters and 
exercise books are passed to the front, 
half a dozen people take them away, 
Alec cleans the board, Billie checks on 
any rubbish dropped about the seats, 
Sheila takes in the rulers. George sees 
to the windows, I have a final inspection 
for tidiness of desks, then the walkers 
are off. 

Now we are nine; since the early 
leavers have agreed to do their English 
at home, those who are left are free to 
do their homework, do handwork, or use 
the class library. How quiet they are! 
Deprived of the security of numbers they 
work away industriously, seemingly 
aware that misdemeanor will be easily 
detected, and I take the opportunity of 
going over compositions with Class VII. 
Now, when we speak, we speak softly, 
and we can hear perfectly; a difficulty 
arises, a pupil comes out; I explain 
leisurely, and he has time to grasp it. 

This is a happy half-hour. There is 
no struggle to keep up with the time¬ 


table, no effort to keep everyone busy, 
no conscious exercise of discipline; all 
are interested in what they are doing 
and I’m there to help. This is what 
teaching should be like. 

For the last ten minutes we go through 
to the infant room and have a sing-song. 
As often as possible I like to drop in 
on them and have a look at what they 
are doing even if, as today, we only sing 
three songs together. The 23 sing as 
lustily as 40, almost convincing me that 
they have more vitality and are better 
behaved than the departed walkers. 

Four o’clock catches us unaware in 
mid-verse; then they’re in the dark lob¬ 
bies, jostling for coats, and out there I 
find Mrs. Mack, the cleaner, buttoning 
up wee Hughie’s helmet as she glares at 
two good blue coats left hanging and 
grumbles at today’s irresponsible child. 
I pacify her by saying that I’ll have a 
walk to the bus stop to check up. 

The last two girls crunch round the 
corner on the gravel, coats buttoned up, 
bags under arms, scarves about heads 
that are bent to the wind. Then they are 
gone. The hour and the day are over. 
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sir and his group pose for our camera at the ATA Banff 
Conference 
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Ex Disciplini Docti 


W. J. COUSINS 


T HE calendar of the University of 
Alberta for 1957-58 showed a new 
name in its list of affiliated colleges— 
Lethbridge Junior College. In spite of 
the fact that the college seemed to burst 
full-grown from the head of Zeus, as it 
were, it was really the result of years of 
work and planning. 

The junior college movement has 
grown to great proportions in the United 
States in the last few years, so much so 
in fact that all schools that are not pub¬ 
lic schools or universities are now 
lumped together as junior or community 
colleges. The two main streams are the 
private and church schools, and the pub¬ 
licly operated community colleges. The 
latter are growing by leaps and bounds, 
and it was this type of college that im¬ 
pinged itself upon the consciousness of 
certain Lethbridge citizens on a visit to 
the United States a few years ago. 

The Lethbridge story 
There were few, if any, actual junior 
colleges of the public type in Canada, 
although there were over 30 junior col¬ 
leges (mostly church schools) in the 
country. Regina College and the Uni¬ 
versity of Alberta in Calgary were, 
technically, junior colleges but not 
locally operated. Hence there was no 
model for a proposed community college 
in Lethbridge when Mr. G. C. Paterson 
and Mrs. C. B. Andrews and interested 


educators in the district began serf is 
explorations. 

Mr. S. V. Martorana, a specialist in 
junior colleges, was called in to sur :y 
the area. He concluded that the Le h- 
bridge district could support a cc n- 
munity college. 

There were two obvious difficult! s. 
Most colleges offered a two-year cou se 
on a four-year degree program. Albert :’s 
Grade XII would be the first year of t at 
program, leaving the junior college as 
a one-year college with two years to be 
completed elsewhere. The main obj ac¬ 
tion was that there would not be sif- 
ficient scope to hire teachers on a f ill 
college basis because only special? its 
were acceptable to the University of 
Alberta. Hence, a tie-up with the high 
school was necessary and this wo Id 
complicate timetabling in both inst u- 
tions. 

The other difficulty was that a sect id 
main function of junior colleges is ter¬ 
minal vocational education, both com¬ 
mercial and technical. Alberta is well 
served by the Provincial Institute of 
Technology and Art to which the appren¬ 
ticeship system in the province is keyed. 
If this institution moves up to a position 
to train technicians instead of mechanics 
(as it seems to be doing), it will become 
a Cal. Tech, or M.I.T., and junior colleges 
may then handle the lowlier function. 

The officials of Lethbridge School 
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District, particularly Mr. L. H. Bussard, 
wrote and visited colleges in Canada 
and the United States over a period of 
several years, until the University of 
Alberta, through President Andrew Stew¬ 
art, Dr. W. H. Johns, and Dr. H. T. 
Coutts, the Department of Education 
through the Hon. A. O. Aalborg and Dr. 
W. H. Swift, and members of nine school 
divisions and districts met to set the 
financial structure of the college. In 
1957, teachers acceptable to the uni¬ 
versity (usually with master’s degrees in 
their field of specialization plus a teach¬ 
ing certificate) were hired and propor¬ 
tional times were allotted between high 
school and college. An agreement was 
made with the Lethbridge School District 
to supply space for five years, which it 
October, 1958 


did in a new wing of the Lethbridge 
Collegiate Institute. Library lists were 
sent out by each university department 
and the books were ordered. Laboratory 
supplies were ordered and installed un¬ 
der the guidance of the university 
specialists. Office space was made avail¬ 
able and a dean was appointed. 

A program of recruitment followed. 
Superintendents L. H. Bussard and L. H. 
Blackbourne of the Lethbridge Public 
School District and Robert Kimmitt of 
the Lethbridge Separate School District 
scoured the country with the new dean, 
pointing out the advantages of an educa¬ 
tion near home. The university courses 
were offered in the first year of Arts 
and Science, including pre-medical and 
pre-dental, and the Standard E and 
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Standard S programs in education. A 
special course was offered for medical- 
dental secretaries and shop courses in 
automotives, electricity, metalwork, and 
woodwork in conjunction with the high 
school classes. 

The beginning 

The results of the campaign were 25 
full-time and 4 part-time university stu¬ 
dents. Eight medical-dental girls and one 
automotives boy showed up in the ter¬ 
minal courses — and the ship was 
launched. The first publicly operated 
junior college in the west (if not in all 
Canada) was in operation. 1 The uni¬ 
versity professors must have looked 
askance at the puny effort but very soon 
were giving every assistance possible to 
the new faculty. Arrangements were 
made for conferences, for setting and 
marking papers, and for promotion of 
students. 

Some appreciation of the newness of 
the idea may be gained from the varying 
methods of paper marking. This ran 
through the whole gamut of papers 
marked by the university: in conjunc¬ 
tion with university markers, completely 
college faculty but checked by the uni¬ 
versity, and completely by the faculty 
with no check by the university. Regis¬ 
tration practice also varied during the 
year until the Junior College Commit¬ 
tee of the University of Alberta declared 
Lethbridge to be autonomous, capable of 
its own registration. 

The year was a constant challenge 
from registration, through the grand 
opening by Chancellor E. P. Scarlett of 
the University of Alberta, to the excite¬ 
ment of the final examinations and their 
marking. For example, the question of 
Saturday morning classes was a vexing 
one. It was impossible to work a schedule 
without Saturday classes, but this meant 
adding a day a week to the work of 
some teachers. All instructors were high 


'Victoria College in British Columbia had a some¬ 
what similar scheme at one time but it was more 
a three-way arrangement of department, univer- 

the financial" arrangements. C 8 8 


school teachers for ten months and c d 
not appreciate the added load. It u is 
noted that teachers who had no class :s 
on, say, Monday afternoon, would 1- 
ways be in the office at that time, but o 
teacher not scheduled for Saturday ev>r 
turned up on a Saturday. 

Neither flesh nor fowl nor good 

red herring 

Another problem was that, until n- 
abling legislation was passed, there \ as 
no coverage by the Teachers’ Retirem at 
Fund for the college faculty. An order n- 
council helped, by declaring that 11 
salary earned by those teaching in le 
high school would apply on pensic is. 
Salary negotiations were a little invol’ id 
and caused some feeling but finally le 
schedule of the Lethbridge City Lo al 
of the Association was used, with so ne 
modification. 

For a time it seemed that the face ty 
was neither flesh nor fowl nor good j id j 
herring, but The Junior College , cti 
passed early in 1958 made the st ff 
teachers again. 

The students who put their faith in 
the new college—the members of t le 
Guinea Pig Club—were the most deljg it-1 
ful class that any teachers ever worl id 
with. They accepted the Miss and '■ le j 
Mr. as their right and acted accordin', y. 
There was simply no discipline probl m 
in the classroom — the instructors e- 
ceived the close attention they world 
expect from graduate students. Ex ra 
classes were held by many instructc s, 
especially in the mathematics i ad 
science fields, and the results at the c id 
of the year were gratifying. 

Closer contact with students was 1 he : 
only advantage claimed for the college. 
The fact that all instructors were ex¬ 
perienced teachers was not dwelt upon 
but the effect was noticeable in the plan¬ 
ning that went into their year’s work 

And now, the future 

Lethbridge is now seeking a site and 
perhaps will be planning a building not 
too far in the future. This situation is 
being brought about by a sudden surge 
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into the city high schools, especially in 
Grade XII, coupled with the increase 
in college enrolment. The second term 
showed an increase of 116 percent in 
university transfer courses with a de¬ 
cline in terminal courses. The total en¬ 
rolment is now 62, compared to last 
year’s 37, in all classes. To this must be 
added about 45 teachers and nurses who 
are taking late afternoon and evening 
classes in English, zoology, and chem¬ 
istry. Much of the increased registration, 
it must be acknowledged, is due to the 
support given by the principals of all 
the schools in the area. 

The adult education program is a very 
large part of the college effort. Availing 
themselves of the facilities of the Leth¬ 
bridge Collegiate Institute, the college 
authorities last year gave courses to 


more than 600 people. These courses 
ranged from a full Grade XII program— 
shop (metal, wood, electricity, and auto¬ 
motives), household economics, and 
commercial courses—to cultural courses 
in law, music, and modern languages 
given by the Department of Extension of 
the University of Alberta. 

There is a feeling of optimism about 
the future, for the people of Southern 
Alberta have accepted the new school 
wholeheartedly. The way is now open 
to other community colleges. The dean 
of the Lethbridge Junior College is 
eagerly awaiting the day when he will 
have other shoulders to cry on, when 
the community college is integrated into 
the provincial education system so that 
the privilege of higher education will be 
denied to none. 


Executive Council By-Elections, 1958 

The following is a list of nominations of candidates for election to the Executive 
Council to complete the unexpired term of the district representative for 
Northwestern Alberta constituency. 


Candidate 


Nominated by 


Dane, Kenneth Lee Grande Prairie 

Sexsmith 


Giles, Thomas Edward Peace River 

Peace River 


Guertin, Earl Joseph Lacombe 
Fairview 


Knox, Stewart Charles 
Wanham 


Fairview and High Prairie 

Spirit River 
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I Was One of Fifty 

EVA JAGOE 


T HE summer of 1958 was for me the 
most interesting and stimulating sum¬ 
mer I have ever experienced—all because 
of the Shell Merit Fellowship program. 

Three years ago, the Shell Companies 
Foundation initiated a series of summer 
programs for science and mathematics 
teachers, hoping thereby to arouse in 
the students of these teachers an in¬ 
creased interest in science and mathe¬ 
matics. Dr. Paul DeH. Hurd of the school 
of education at Stanford University was 
responsible for planning and putting into 
operation the first of these summer ses¬ 
sions, and he continues to direct the 
program at Stanford. Dr. Hurd is an 
energetic man with a broad knowledge 
of the whole area of mathematics and 
science and who, with 20 years of high 
school science teaching behind him, has 
a great desire to see good high school 
teachers recognized and rewarded. 

In 1956, 30 teachers gathered at each 
of Cornell University and Stanford Uni¬ 
versity to study new developments in 
chemistry, physics, and mathematics, to 
listen to eminent lecturers, and to visit 
research projects in the vicinity of the 
universities. In 1957, there were 45 
teachers at each centre, and in 1958, 50. 
Of the 100 teachers who received Shell 
Merit Fellowships in 1958, 10 were Cana¬ 
dians whose fellowships were provided 
by a special fund of Shell Oil of Canada. 
Those of us at Stanford considered our¬ 
selves highly privileged. In the first 
place, the Shell Fellowship is the most 
valuable available to teachers at the pres¬ 
ent time, providing approximately $600 
a month over the eight weeks. It pays 
tuition, board and lodging, a limited 
travel allowance, and a limited book 
allowance, together with a $500 stipend. 


In the second place, we were given exc cl¬ 
ient academic courses and a series of 
lectures by leading scientists and mat e- 
maticians, plus field trips to si oh 
research centres as Shell Developm nt 
at Emeryville (the only Shell plant ve 
saw), the High Energy Physics Labe a- 
tory on the Stanford campus, the Unii r- 
sity of California Radiation Laborat ry 
at Berkeley, the Ames Aeronauti :al 
Laboratory, and the IBM Research Lat or¬ 
atory at San Jose. 

Much of what we saw and learned is 
not directly applicable to the classro m 
but indirectly all of it is. I was not gi on 
subject matter to learn for the purp se 
of turning around and teaching t at 
same material to my students, 'Ut 
rather to refresh me and provide ne 
with a better background when I f ce 
my classes. One of the greatest thr Us 
came from attending classes with tes t¬ 
ers of similar academic and professic al 
preparation to my own, from discolor¬ 
ing how similar our problems are, fr>m 
finding out what wonderful people ti ey 
are! Our special speakers did prov de 
us with a great deal of information to 
pass on to our students regarding he 
opportunities available to science : nd 
mathematics graduates. 

The Shell Companies Foundation Uas 
been persuaded to continue the merit 
program for another three years, end 
applications should be completed as 
soon as possible. As the number of 
applications received last year was very 
large, January 1, 1959 has been set as 
the deadline for those to be considered 
for the summer of 1959. I would recom¬ 
mend the experience to any teacher of 
mathematics or physics or chemistry as 
the privilege of a lifetime. 
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Conferences 

and 

Conventions 



Tin: 

PRESIDENT'S 

COLUMN 


The Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
met this year at Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
R. F. Staples, A. D. G. Yates, the gen¬ 
eral secretary, W. R. Eyres, and I repre¬ 
sented The Alberta Teachers’ Associa¬ 
tion. Our Association is entitled to send 
four delegates at CTF expense. 

Canadian College of Teachers 
The Canadian College of Teachers met 
on the two days preceding the CTF con¬ 
ference, and Mr. Yates and I attended 
the business meetings as observers. Al¬ 
though there was considerable discus¬ 
sion of the constitution, no amendments 
were accepted. The conditions of mem¬ 
bership and the procedure in accepting 
members will be reviewed at the annual 
meeting in 1959. For the ensuing year 
the council has appointed a special com¬ 
mittee to review all membership appli¬ 
cations and will consult with provincial 
associations before submitting any names 
to the council for approval. 

Canadian Teachers' Federation 
The following items of the CTF con¬ 
ference are of general interest. 

V The CTF’s Education Finance Com¬ 
mittee reported on the brief it had 
jresented to the federal government. It 
was agreed that the CTF should not 
)e committed to any specific plan such 
»s an equalization grant or a flat grant. 


V A motion to rescind the amendment 
presented in 1957 with respect to second 
and third vice-presidents was defeated. 
Accordingly, three vice-presidents were 
elected this year. 

V The resolutions passed by the Cana¬ 
dian Conference on Education were ap¬ 
proved in principle. 

V A motion was passed raising the 
annual per capita fee from $1 to $1.25. 

One evening session was devoted to 
informal discussion of future activities 
of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation. 
Several past presidents presented their 
opinions. Each provincial affiliate will 
have an opportunity to make further 
suggestions during the year. A final 
report will be presented at the next 
annual meeting in Halifax with the hope 
that some more definite plan of future 
activities may be agreed upon and put 
into operation. 

Canadian Education Association 

This conference was held in Victoria, 
British Columbia. There were some 400 
delegates in attendance representing de¬ 
partments of education, teacher training 
institutions, trustees, superintendents, 
and teachers’ associations. The president, 
Dr. H. L. Campbell, recently retired 
deputy minister of education for British 
Columbia and now chief administrative 
officer of National Defence schools in 
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Send Coupon below for these FREE 

Life Insurance Teaching Aids 

—you will find them most helpful 

Here is information that will be of life-long value to your pupils! Each of these 
teaching aids is prepared in interesting, easy-to-follow form. Their usefulness 
both to teacher and pupils has been demonstrated in many Canadian schools. 
Check the following list: 

BOOKLETS 

Life Insurance—A Canadian Handbook (1956 Revision)—Available in both 
English and French. An 80-page illustrated booklet furnishing a brief outline 
of the fundamentals of life insurance. Answers numerous questions which are 
frequently asked by teachers, students and the public generally. One copy free 
to any teacher. 

The Story of Life Insurance—A 20-page illustrated booklet telling the history 
of, and fundamental facts about life insurance, in simple terms. Available for 
useful distribution in quantity, free. 

Problems in Life Insurance—A teacher-student workbook unit of value in 
Business Practice and Mathematics classes. One complete unit free to a 
teacher; student portion available free in quantity. 

Invitation to Youth—Careers in life insurance are discussed in this 34-page 
booklet. Whether it’s selling or special Head Office services, here is a picture 
of life insurance as a lifetime occupation. Available in class sets, free. 

A Miss and Her Money—A very informal and readable 20-page illustrated 
booklet for teen-age girls. Offers useful tips on earning, budgeting and saving 
money. Available for useful distribution in quantity, free. 

Money in Your Pocket—This illustrated 20-page booklet for boys deals with 
simple fundamentals of money management and life insurance. Written in a 
bright, entertaining style. Available for useful distribution in quantity, free. 

FILM STRIPS 

Careers in Canadian Life Insurance Underwriting—A 50-frame film strip in 
black and white, on the career of the life underwriter, for use in guidance 
classes. One print and one teaching manual free to each school. 

The Life Insurance Story—Part I—Available in both English and French 
Reveals interesting facts, similar to those in “The Story of Life Insurance’ 
booklet, through the highly effective film-strip medium. One 36-frame print and 
one teaching manual free to each school. 

The Life Insurance Story—Part II—Available in both English and French 
This film strip deals with the various classes of life insurance, the calculation 
of premium rates, types of policies and their uses, etcetera. One 42-frame print 
and one teaching manual free to each school. 

The Life Insurance Story—Part III—Available in both English and French 
Deals with the different kinds of life insurance companies, their operations, 
and the foreign business of Canadian companies. One 31-frame print and one 
teaching manual free to each school. 

To obtain any of these FREE teaching aids, simply tear out this advertisement, 
indicate items desired, marking quantity needed for each, and fill in the 
information requested below (please print): 

Name of teacher ordering_ 

Grades and Subjects taught_ 

Name of Principal_________.Name of School___ 

Address of School___Approx. Enrollment__ 

Send your order to: 

Educational Division, 

The Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association 

302 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario. 
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Europe, pointed out in his report that, 
with the exception of Switzerland, Can¬ 
ada is the only country without a national 
office of education. The Canadian Educa¬ 
tion Association attempts to perform the 
same functions in Canada. Some of its 
activities during the past year were: 
sponsoring a three-week short course for 
school inspectors and superintendents; 
setting up a research office in education 
with Dr. C. P. Collins as research officer; 
participation in the Canadian Confer¬ 
ence on Education and in the Canadian 
National Commission for UNESCO; and 
sending of a representative to the Inter¬ 
national Conference on Public Education 
in Geneva, Switzerland. 

There were two panels, one on the 
Canadian Conference on Education and 
the other on research. Dr. G. M. Dunlop, 
a member of the research panel, outlined 


the organization and work of the Alberta 
Advisory Committee on Educational Re¬ 
search. The Alberta Journal of Educa¬ 
tional Research, issued quarterly by the 
Alberta research organization, is the only 
research journal in Canada published 
regularly. Dr. Dunlop recommended the 
formation of a national educational 
research council modelled after the 
Alberta plan. 

Two panels in sectional meetings were 
of particular interest to teacher repre¬ 
sentatives: teacher recruitment for sec¬ 
ondary schools, and teacher education 
personnel. Dr. H. T. Coutts, dean of the 
Faculty of Education of the University 
of Alberta, speaking as a member of the 
latter panel, advocated giving teacher 
organizations a measure of control and 
responsibility in certification of teachers. 


TEACHERS IN THE NEWS 



GENE MORISON 


Margaret Gene MacGregor Morison 
was elected president of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation at the organiza¬ 
tion’s thirty-seventh annual meeting 
held in Niagara Falls in August. 

A native of Nova Scotia and a gradu¬ 
ate of Dalhousie University (M.A. in 
History), she is presently teaching at 
Queen Elizabeth High School in Halifax 
and previously taught in two other city 
schools and at Halifax Ladies College. 

Miss Morison was president of the 
Nova Scotia Teachers’ Union from 1956 
to 1958. She has been a delegate to the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation for four 
years and was director in 1956-57. She 
also serves as secretary of the Nova 
Scotia Joint Committee on Teacher Re¬ 
cruitment, member of the Nova Scotia 
Advisory Council on Teacher Education, 
and member on the Council of the Cana¬ 
dian College of Teachers. Miss Morison 
is also active in the University Women’s 
Club, the Canadian Institute of Inter¬ 
national Affairs, and the Nova Scotia 
Historical Society. 
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Fall conventions 

A. J. Shandro and E. J. Ingram repre¬ 
sented the Association at the Bonny- 
ville-St. Paul Convention in Bonnyville 
on October 6 and 7. 

The First Edmonton District Conven¬ 
tion, held in Edmonton on October 9 and 
10, was attended by H. C. McCall and 
W. Roy Eyres as Association representa¬ 
tives. 

T. F. Rieger and F. J. C. Seymour 
represented the Association at the 
Southwestern Alberta Convention, Octo¬ 
ber 9 and 10, at Lethbridge. 

Association representatives at the 
Second Edmonton District Convention, 
held at The Macdonald on October 14 and 
15, were H. C. McCall, A. J. Shandro, 
R. F. Staples, and F. J. C. Seymour. 

H. C. McCall and F. J. C. Seymour 
represented the Association at the Third 
Edmonton District Convention, held at 
The Macdonald on October 16 and 17. 



Executive meetings 

The regular September meeting w is 
held on September 26, 27, and 28. A 
special meeting was held on October 2 

Sub-examiners' pay 

F. J. C. Seymour and J. D. McFetrid ;e 
were appointed by the Executive Coun il 
to interview the Minister of Educati n 
regarding increases in pay for si b- 
examiners. A meeting with the Minis; :r 
was held on Friday morning, October 7. 
A brief, outlining the requests for > 
creases in pay and subsistence allc v- 
ances, was presented and discussed. T ;e 
Minister gave the Association’s rep e 
sentatives a courteous and attentive he r- 
ing and indicated that he would tt e 
the matter up with the government. It 
is expected that a meeting will e 
arranged late next month to disc; ;s 
the matter further. 










With naturalness and charm, 
this 10-minute, 16 mm. sound 
and colour film explains just 
what happens during menstrua¬ 
tion and why. Appealing Disney - 
style characters dramatize health 
and grooming rules. Prints avail¬ 
able on short-term loan. 


The booklet “You’re a Young 
Lady Now” is directed to girls 
from 9 to 12, helps prepare the 
pre-teen for menstruation. Illus¬ 
trated, easy-to-read, this popular 
booklet is available in quantity 
so that each student may have 
her own copy. 
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ATA ECONOMIC SEMINAR AT BANFF 



THE MAILBAG 

To the Editor— 

I wish to draw to the attention of 
teachers who attended the Summer Ses¬ 
sion recently concluded at the University 
of Alberta that a number of unbound 
copies of education journals are miss¬ 
ing from the Education Library. These 
magazines are difficult, if not impossible, 
to replace and unless a set is complete 
they cannot be bound. It would be very 
much appreciated if all those who used 
the Education Library during the sum¬ 


mer would search through their bocks 
and papers and mail back any copies of 
Education Library magazines they may 
have inadvertently removed. The ; d- 
dress is: Education Library, University 
of Alberta, Edmonton. Thank you for 
assisting us. 

Yours truly 
BRUCE PEEL 
Chief Librarian 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton 
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but ALL CANADA is using 

BETTER READING FOR CANADIAN SCHOOLS 


Sainsburg & Spector (See Alberta Price List and 
Requisition Form, pp. 22 & 23)_ 


$1.95 


A developmental reading book which gives adequate drill on all the skills 
recommended by reading specialists for Junior High School. Requires no 
specialized training for the teacher. Available from the Alberta School 
Book Branch. 

Results from the use of Better Reading for Canadian Schools are spectacu¬ 
lar-even in ONTARIO! 

"At the end of a 4-month trial my class was tested, and an average im¬ 
provement of 33% was shown. To add to my satisfaction, my pupils 
showed a corresponding improvement in Social Studies, Science, Arithmetic 
and work habits, generally."—W. A. (Ontario Teacher) 

HAMMOND'S HISTORICAL ATLAS 

(See Alberta Price List and Requisition Form, p.35) .65 

A recast of the most significant periods of Western Civilization, with maps 
of Egypt, Babylonia, Greece and Rome, followed by maps showing the 
post-Roman period in Europe, the Middle Ages, the Crusades, the develop¬ 
ment of the English, French and German states and the unification of Italy 
and Germany. Includes the World of Post War II. 40 pp., l2>/4" x 9 l / 2 ". 
Available from the Alberta School Book Branch. 


WORDS ARE IMPORTANT, H. C. Hardwick 

Vocabulary Improvement—Grades 7 to 13_each .35 


These books, by a Canadian teacher, are used in every province, in the 
United States and in Great Britain. Many Alberta teachers have reported 
excellent results, and you will doubtless find satisfied teachers among your 
friends. Ask for copies for examination. Specify grade(s). 


CATALOGUES, FOR ALL GRADES, FREE ON REQUEST 

THE BOOK SOCIETY OF CANADA 
LIMITED 


4386 Sheppard Avenue 


Agincourt, Ontario 


October, 1958 
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NEWS FROM OUR LOCALS 


Pawliuk heads Andrew teachers 

Harry P. Pawliuk, junior high school 
teacher, was elected president of the 
Andrew Sublocal at the reorganization 
meeting held recently. Other officers 
elected are: Mrs. G. Pesaruk, vice-presi¬ 
dent; George Hackman, secretary-trea¬ 
surer; N. A. Melnyk, press correspondent; 
Mrs. H. Tymchuk, librarian; Alex Hush- 
lak, member of nominating committee; 
P. W. Huculak, member of resolutions 
committee; and Pauline Melnyk, Mrs. A. 
G. Palamarek, Joyce Scraba, and Mr. 
Hackman, social committee. Mr. Melnyk, 
secretary of the First Edmonton District 
Convention, outlined briefly the conven¬ 
tion program. 

New teachers introduced 

New teachers were introduced and 
welcomed at the September 18 meeting 
of the Beaverlodge-Elmworth-Wembley 
Sublocal held at Elmworth. Officers 
elected were: Stewart Little, president; 
Gloria Cavanagh, secretary-treasurer; 
Phyllis Larsen, local councillor; and 
Feme Finch, press correspondent. Rita 
Dalgleish, Patsy Martin, and Amy Panda- 
chuk were elected to the program com¬ 
mittee. A report on MSI coverage, 
emphasizing the need for a higher per¬ 
centage of membership, was made by 
Roy Gouchey. 

Camrose South elects officers 

New officers of the Camrose South 
Sublocal, elected at the meeting held on 
September 29 in Bashaw, are: Frank 
Featherstone, president; Craig Erickson, 
vice-president; Melvin Stromberg, secre¬ 
tary-treasurer; Eldon Olstad and Wayne 
Deardoff, policy committee members; 
Peter Gill, bonspiel chairman; D. L. Ben¬ 
nett, AGM convener, Chester Saby, sports 
coordinator; George Browne, music co¬ 
ordinator; and Carol Tschirren, press 
correspondent. 


First meeting at Buck Lake 

Twenty members attended the fi st 
meeting of the Buck Lake Sublocal hi d 
on September 22 at Minnehik School, it 
which N. Ross was elected as preside t. 
Other officers are: I. Jenkins of Winfie d, 
vice-president; Mrs. E. Fullerton, Bu k 
Lake, secretary-treasurer, and Ida We. e- 
lin of Winfield, press correspondent. I e- 
tiring officers received a vote of thar :s 
from the meeting. 

Clive-Satinwood elections 

Don Bright was re-elected as preside it 
at the first meeting of the Clive-Satinwo d 
Sublocal held on September 18. OtI r 
officers are: Charlie Clark, vice-preside; ; 
Elsie Lentz, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. 
Stearns, councillor; B. Davis, salary poli y 
committee member; and Mrs. M. Jon 
press correspondent. Mr. Clark is al o 
sports representative. The members dri v 
up a complete program for the year a< d 
will meet on the third Wednesday f 
each month. 

Drumheller elects officers 

The sublocal’s new executive w s 
elected at the first meeting on Septe 
ber 17. President is M. Coughlin, vie - 
president, J. Fitzpatrick, and Mildrt d 
Branum, secretary-treasurer. Public reh- 
tions chairman is Mrs. Thelma Roblic 
and W. Eno and T. H. Hanson are pr > 
gram conveners. 

Dickson-Markerville meetings 

Sublocal officers for the new tern 
were elected at a supper meeting c-n 
September 17 at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. J. Mewha. I. H. Hastings of 
Red Deer spoke to the group regarding 
the survey in arithmetic to be conducted 
throughout the Red Deer School Division. 
The first tests were administered the 
week of September 15 and mid-terra 
and final tests will also be held. 
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EXPLORING SCIENCE 

Dr. Walter A. Thurber 

GRADES I-VI—CO-AUTHORIZED IN ALBERTA 

Order from: 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 

70 BOND STREET, TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 
















Highlight of the October 2 meeting 
was a tour of the Pine Hills Hutterite 
Colony with two young girls of the sect 
as guides. Following the tour all mem¬ 
bers enjoyed a chicken supper at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Dick Hodgkinson, 
teachers at the colony. Mrs. Kay Johnson 
was elected to stand on the salary 
negotiation committee. Members decided 
to select as their study project the 
language curriculum for Grades I to X. 

New executive at Edgerton 

The following new executive was 
elected at the first meeting of the Edger¬ 
ton sublocal on September 11: J. Ronjom, 
president; Mrs. E. Lehr, vice-president; 
R. Stone, secretary-treasurer; and D. 
Herman, press correspondent. Berneice 
Josvanger was chosen as representative 
to the Wainwright Local. Members dis¬ 
cussed ways of raising money to purchase 
a movie projector which would become 
the permanent property of the school. 

Election results at Hairy Hill 

Mrs. Lena Podealuk was elected presi¬ 
dent for 1958-59 at the sublocal’s organ¬ 
izational meeting. Vice-president is 
Norman Kereliuk; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Shirley Ewanchuk; press correspon¬ 
dent, William Grasiuk; and councillor, 
Con Lutic. The group discussed the pos¬ 
sibility of meeting with other sublocals, 
as well as the topics of group insurance, 
a teacher-board grievance committee, 
and newsletters. 

Hawreliak elected at Holden 

Michael Hawreliak was elected as presi¬ 
dent of the Holden Sublocal at the first 
meeting of the group on September 22. 
Other members of the executive include: 
G. R. Mealing, vice-president; Mrs. Pearl 
Allan, secretary-treasurer; Victor Las- 
kosky, press correspondent; Ethel Brown, 
lunch convener; Earl Hardy, local repre¬ 
sentative; Russell Slywka, sports direc¬ 
tor; Mrs. Grace Appleby, Mrs. H. S. 
Beveridge, Mrs. Audrey Giebelhaus, and 
Wilbur Micklich, social committee; and 
Lorraine Zwierschke and Ralph Gorrie, 
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sick committee. A committee was : so 
appointed to investigate and report on 
a method for organizing a project for he 
improvement of English for Grades fil 
to xn. 

Sublocal meets at new high school 
The first meeting of the Leslievi le- 
Alhambra-Condor Sublocal was held on 
September 11 in the David Thomp on 
High School on Highway 11. V. King of 
Condor was elected as president. He 1 ill 
be assisted by M. Sharp, vice-presidc it; 
J. Lindberg, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. L. 
Westergard, councillor; and W. C. Da' d- 
son, press correspondent. 

Lesser Slave Lake organizes 

Twenty teachers attended the organ a 
tion meeting of the sublocal held in le 
Kinuso School on October 3. The slate of 
officers elected includes: T. Wenc, pr ?i- 
dent; Miss G. Meunzer, vice-preside t; 
Mrs. Edna M. Kiselczuk, secretary-tr a- 
surer; Mena Boehni, track representati e; 
and G. H. Clossey, press corresponde it. 
Members of the program committee a e: 
Mrs. C. Bannister, Mrs. Sally Rice, fti s. 
Arlene Tanasiuk, and Mr. Clossey. Re u- 
lar meetings are held on the third Frit ly 
of each month. 

New officers at Lindsay Thurber 
The slate of officers for the currt it 
school year was elected when the Lind. 1 y 
Thurber Composite High School Sublo al 
held its first meeting on September 7. 
The new officials are: C. Flanagan, prt ;i- 
dent; R. Albrecht, first vice-preside t; 
H. Konschu, second vice-president; l. 
Daneliuk, secretary-treasurer; C. A. 
Campbell and L. Pollock, program con¬ 
veners; R. P. Heard, public relatic is 
member; A. Evans, councillor; and 1. 
Merta and E. Bruder, economic commit¬ 
tee members. Mrs. Irene Rowat is con¬ 
tinuing as 4-F fund secretary, and Mrs. 
M. L. Glabais and Anne Kerneleguen as 
lunch conveners. A staff ballot will 
decide the year’s programs, for which 
topics were suggested by Mr. Campbell 
and Mr. Pollock. The outgoing president, 
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don't coahoonb 

IN CIRCLES 


worrying 
about your 
insurance 
planning. 


Sound advice 
on all your 
insurance 
problems 
can be obtained 
from any 
Canada Life 
representative. 


Enjoy life today— 
while saving for 
tomorrow. 




PHONICS 
WE USE 


By MARY MEIGHEN, 
MARJORIE PRATT 
and MABEL HALVORSEN 

This series, which is more widely used 
than any other on the continent, offers 
a completely modern programme in 
phonics in workbook form and provides 
the teacher with an easy-to-use method 
for giving children essential training in 

The series is handsomely printed in two 


Book A. 

Reading Readiness_65 cents 

Book B. Grade I _65 cents 

Book C. Grade II _ 70 cents 

Book D. Grade III_70 cents 


Book E. Grades IV, V, VI . 75 cents 

Free Teaching Bulletins are 
available on request 

THE RYERSON PRESS 

29? QUEEN STREET WEST 
TORONTO 2-B, CANADA 


October, 1958 












C. Rhodes, thanked the members and 
executive for the assistance he had 
received during his term of office. 

First meeting at Mannville-Minburn 
President R. Forsyth chaired the first 
meeting of the school year of the Mann¬ 
ville-Minburn Sublocal on September 30. 
Various resolutions were prepared for 
presentation at the fall convention. It 
was decided to award a $25 scholarship 
to the Grade IX student with the highest 
honour standing within the area of the 
sublocal. The meeting went on record in 
commending H. A. Doherty’s presenta¬ 
tion of a brief to the Cameron Royal 
Commission on Education. 

Ponoka Local awards scholarships 
Scholarships in the amount of $75, 
awarded annually by the local to a boy 
and girl in the County of Ponoka enrolled 
in the two-year education course at the 
University of Alberta, were won by 
George Krieger of Bluffton and Jean 
Hansen of Rimbey. The awards are 
henceforth to be called bursaries. A 
grant of $75 for educational research was 
approved. The local also elected a new 
executive at its meeting on October 1. 
President is R. Stuart, who will be 
assisted by G. Matthias, vice-president; 
Mrs. Ruth James, secretary-treasurer; 
H. Larson and H. Kolesar, councillors; 
Mrs. M. Arnold and N. Taylor, conven¬ 
tion committee members; Mrs. F. Sutton, 
Mrs. S. Clark, G. Dahms, and C. Jevne, 
economic committee members; and Mrs. 
Glennie Stuart, press reporter. 

Stony Plain-Spruce Grove holds 
first business meeting 
The sublocal’s first regular meeting 
was held in the Stony Plain Memorial 
High School on September 16. It was 
decided to follow the same system of 
rotation as last year for future meetings, 
that is, Stony Plain, Spruce Grove, and 
Winterburn, and to meet on the third 
Tuesday of each month. Principals of 
the three schools in the sublocal area 
were asked to check the June examina¬ 
tion results to determine the winners of 


the sublocal’s $10 scholarships to Grale 
IX students with top “A” standing. T le 
members elected W. Willing as preside at 
for the 1958-59 school year. G. Car¬ 
michael was elected as vice-preside t; 
L. Reynolds as secretary-treasurer; aid 
Miss B. Barker, as press corresponde t. 
A. Stecyk and, Mr. Carmichael wee 
elected as local representatives. 

Hastings elected at Red Deer Rural 

I. H. Hastings was elected as preside it 
of the Red Deer Rural Sublocal at ts 
first regular meeting on September 7. 
Also on the new executive are: Mrs. I. 
Creelman, vice-president; Miss A. Mill r, 
secretary-treasurer; R. Guntrip, progr; n 
convener; Mrs. M. Frizzell, social cc i- 
vener; Mrs. A. Salter, local represen a- 
tive; and Mrs. R. Shepetys, press corr. s- 
pondent. 

Officers elected for Vauxhall 

Isaac Klassen is the new president if 
the Vauxhall Sublocal. He will be assi t- 
ed by Mary Endo, vice-president; Mel a 
Birck, secretary-treasurer; and Ja e 
Maruyama, press correspondent. El. c 
tions were held at the sublocal’s fii ;t 
regular meeting on September 15 n 
Enchant. 

Vilna-Bellis-Spedden holds 
organization meeting 

The sublocal’s organization meetii g 
was held on October 2 and resulted n 
the election of J. F. Shysh as presider 
with H. Ostapiw, vice-president; Mrs. J. 
Kureluk, secretary-treasurer; S. Pacha 
lek, councillor; and N. Lobay, press cc r- 
respondent. Sublocal members voted o 
hold a festival later in the school yem. 
Mr. Pacholek commented on the sprii g 
track meet, and W. Necyk gave the mem¬ 
bers information on salary negotiations. 


DELOITTE, PLENDER, 
HASKINS & SELLS 

CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 

EDMONTON 
Telephone 48225 
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Two of the too silk screen reproductions faithfully reproduced in full colour 
hy some 35 representative Canadian Artists, including: A. Y. Jackson, 
Tom Thomson. Arthur Lismer and Charles Comfort. Sponsored by the 
National Gallery of Canada, these reproductions are widely used in school 

I..JU 1,1...I .lu .. S* ii.l I>,r .11.. I . .1-., ,tl, 

details of sizes and prices. 


SAMPSON-MATTHEWS LIMITED, DEPT. ATA 1189 YONGE ST. 
TORONTO - ONTARIO 
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School Construction Costs * 



Total Cost 

Grant 

Total Cos 

Divisions and 
Counties 

Districts 

$ 5,967,409.00 
10,551,922.10 

$ 2,015,972.00 
3,094,765.00 

33.78 

29.33 


$16,519,331.10 

$ 5,110,737.00 

3094 

Divisions and 
Counties 

Districts 

$ 6,667,464.00 
12,145,810.00 
$18,813,274.00 

$ 2,638,139.20 
4,558,374.90 
$ 7,176,514.10 

39.57 

37.53 

3015 

Divisions and 
Counties 

Districts 

$14,266,079.00 

16,310,336.00 

$30,576,415.00 

$ 6,314,564.20 
6,561,971.00 
$12,876,535.20 

44.26 

40.23 

42lT 

Totals 

$65,909,020.10 

$25,163,786.30 

38.18 


Divisions and Counties 
Districts 


Average cost per classroom for all projects 
Average cost per classroom in Divisions and Counties 
Average cost per classroom in Districts 


$15,552.60 

14,366.64 

16,762.93 


*This information was supplied from the office of the Minister of Education 
and covers costs for all projects completed during 1955, 1956, and 1957. 


Best buy in travel: 

COOK’S ALBERTA TOUR OF EUROPE — 1959 

Leaving Edmonton and Calgary June 29, 1959 

8 COUNTRIES 

FRANCE ITALY SWITZERLAND GERMA 

HOLLAND BELGIUM ENGLAND SCOTLA 

55 days — only $1198.00 

Including rail fare to Montreal, tourist class accommodation on Cunard Liners . . 
First class travel in Europe. All hotels, meals, sightseeing, tips, taxes. 

THOS. COOK & SON, LTD. 

ROYAL TRUST BLDG. 702 SECOND STREET Vi 

EDMONTON PHONE 4S566 CALGARY PHONE AM 6 

COOK'S TRAVELLERS CHEQUES ONLY 75c PER $100 




















NOW . . . 

The 


F. E. OSBORNE LTD. 

112 - 8th Ave. S.W. 


BELL AND HOWELL 
775 


A new light-weight, low priced 
Tape Recorder 

• TWO SPEAKERS 

• PUSH-BUTTON CONTROL 

• DUAL TRACK 

• 5 WATT OUTPUT 

• TWO SPEEDS 


For further particulars, please apply to: 

Division of Visual Instruction 
Department of Extension 
University of Alberta 
EDMONTON, Alberta 


CAGARY, ALBERTA 

HALLOWE’EN DECORATIONS 
DIAGNOSTIC READING WORKBOOKS 
READING SKILLTEXTS 
MODERN READING 
PHONICS SKILLTEXTS 
KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


Ask for our New Catalogues 
No. 44, 44RG, 43A, 44SI, 44SH 


Alberta's Largest School Supply 
House For Over Half a Century 
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Suffer living... 


1 Bank or Montreal 

CaHtuOz-t "pvut “§<ut6 

working with Canadians in 
I every walk of life since 1817 


Year 

Books 


for 

SCHOOLS 

LARGE 

AND 

SMALL 


We 

Produce 
All Types 
of 

Printing 


COMMERCIA 
PRINTERS LTD. 

EDMONTON 
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The Alberta Teachers’ Association 
Code of Ethics 


The teacher is courteous, just and professional in all relationships. 

All testimonials and documents presented by a teacher are truthful and 
confidential. 

The teacher strives constantly to improve his educational practice. 

The teacher avoids interfering between other teachers and pupils. 

Upon each teacher personally and individually rests the responsibility for 
reporting through proper channels all matters harmful to the welfare of 
the school. 

The teacher regards as confidential, and does not divulge other than 
through official channels, any information of a personal or domestic 
nature, concerning either pupils or homes, obtained in the course of his 
professional duties. 

Official business is transacted only through properly designated officials. 

Contracts are respected by both parties and dissolved only by mutual 
consent or according to the terms prescribed by statute. 

The teacher does not accept a contract with an employer whose relations 
with the professional organization are unsatisfactory, without first clear¬ 
ing through head office of The Alberta Teachers’ Association. 

Each teacher is an active participant in the work of his professional 
organization. 

The teacher adheres to salary schedules negotiated by his professional 
organization. 

The teacher who in his professional capacity is a member of a committee, 
board, or authority, dealing with education matters or with teacher train¬ 
ing or certification, must be elected or appointed by The Alberta 
Teachers’ Association. 

The teacher refrains from knowingly underbidding fellow-applicants for 
teaching positions, and refuses to apply for, or to accept, a teaching 
position before such position has become vacant. 

No teacher accepts compensation for helping another teacher to get a 
position or a promotion. 

Unfavorable criticism of an associate is studiously avoided except when 
made to proper officials, and then only in confidence and after the 
associate has been informed of the nature of the criticism. 
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Easy to Teach 

Worth more when traded in 



UNDERWOOD 

Standard in Typewriters 

Students trained on Underwoods 
operate any standard make effi¬ 
ciently. Graduates will be asked to 
operate Underwoods more often be¬ 
cause there are more Underwoods 
used in business. 

UNDERWOOD 

LIMITED 

Company-owned Branches & 
Services in All Canadian Cities 


OVERSEAS EDUCATION 
LEAGUE OF CANADA 

Summer Tours, 1959 




Write for details to: 

642 Somerset Building 
WINNIPEG 1, Manitoba 


I LILIAN WATSON 


SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE ATA 
MAGAZINE! 


J. J. BUTCHART & ASSOCIATES 
OPTOMETRISTS 
Edmonton, Alberta 

Woodward Stores Ltd., Telephone 40151 
Westmount Shoppers' Park Telephone 552868 
J. Butchart, G. O. Haugh, E. A. Soderman 


READ ALL ABOUT IT" 

A factual illustrated booklet on the 
pulp and paper industry in Canada. 
Class sets of forty copies may be 
obtained, without charge, by 
writing to : 

Information Office, 
CANADIAN PULP AND PAPER 
ASSOCIATION, 

2280 Sun Life Building, 
Montreal. 


- iober, 1958 


Nest-egg 

FOR RETIREMENT 

A Sun Life Endowment Policy can 
guarantee ample funds for retire¬ 
ment years of leisure, travel and 
comfort, while providing full life 
insurance protection through your 
working years. 

Call your SUN LIFE agent— 
TODAYl 

SUN LIFE 
OF CANADA 


Head Office: Montreal 
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Q & A 


OUR READERS WRITE 

Is the pro rata allowance for teacher 
education calculated on the difference 
between minimums or on the difference 
between corresponding steps? 

The clause of the agreement describ¬ 
ing the application of the pro rata clause 
is the determining factor. However, many 
agreements do not specify how the pro 
rata allowance shall be computed. Cur¬ 
rent practice in most cases appears to 
be to base the calculation on the differ¬ 
ence at minimum. 

^ Do substitute teachers pay AT A fees? 

If a teacher substitutes for ten or 
more teaching days in a month, ATA 
membership fees must be deducted from 
salary by the employing school board. 

^ Where can I get information on some 
of the recent studies done on class load? 

Write to the editor, The Alberta Jour¬ 
nal of Educational Research, Faculty of 
Education, University of Alberta, Edmon¬ 
ton. 

^ I began teaching this fall and was 
told by my superintendent that I was on 
probation. What does this mean? 

This means that the board will decide 
by June 15 of next year whether you 
will be retained as a regular teacher. If 
the school board does not wish to retain 
your services, your contract may be 
terminated and, as a probationary teach¬ 
er, you may not appeal for a hearing 
before the Board of Reference. 

^ Our local is interested in organizing 
an educational research committee. 
Where can we get any information? 

Write to E. J. Ingram, executive assist¬ 
ant, at head office of the Association. 

^ I have returned to teaching after an 
absence of 11 years. Could you tell me 


whether I will be paid for the 7 year; of 
teaching experience I had before I eft B 
teaching? 

The agreement in force in your c'vi- j 
sion determines what allowance you • /ill I 
receive. In your case, the agreen /nt I 
provides that you will receive credit lor 
half of the service obtained prior to 
1947. 

^ I have been told by the secret ry • 
treasurer of the school board that, un ess 
I attend summer school next year, I All 
lose the pro rata allowance I am ■; ow 
receiving. Is this correct? 

The agreement in force in your lis- 
trict does have a clause which provi les 
that, if a teacher does not take furt ier 
university education after two succes/ ve 
years, his salary will revert to the ast 
complete year of university education. 
Consequently, unless you attend sumi ier 
school this coming summer, you will ] >se 
the present pro rata allowance you ire 
receiving. 

<£. What is the purpose of the ATA I in- 
sions Grievance Committee? 

This is a committee of the Execui ve 
Council which has been established to 
consider pension problems of memt irs 
of the Association. The secretary of he 
committee is W. Roy Eyres of head of ce 
staff and the chairman is H. C. McC all 
of Stony Plain. 

Where can I get information ab mt 
the Canadian College of Teachers? 

Write to Mr. G. G. Croskery, secrets y- 
treasurer of the Canadian Teachi rs’ 
Federation, 444 MacLaren Street, Ottawa. 

^ Why don’t you have more articles by 
Alberta teachers in The ATA Magazire'! 

Have you ever tried to get Alberta 
teachers to write for publication! 

<$► What protection have I against legal 
action if an accident happens to pupils 
I supervise on the playground? 

The school board is required by law 
to carry liability insurance covering you 
in the discharge of your duties. 
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COLOR FACTS BY COLOR EXPERTS 


A ROSE BY MANY NAMES... 


The English lan¬ 
guage has about 
3400 words for col¬ 
ors and shades, ac¬ 
cording to standard 
dictionaries. How 

name? The average 
person will get from- 
twenty to thirty be¬ 
fore bogging down. 

A trained artist should be able to 
name at least one hundred. Of course, 
these color names will rarely mean 
exactly the same thing to any two 
individuals. But an artist must be 
sure that he gets exactly the same 
color each time he asks for a shade 
by name. He can buy with this confi¬ 
dence when he asks for Sargent Art¬ 
ists’ Colors. Modern laboratory and 
plant facilities assure the same con¬ 


sistent Sargent col¬ 
ors which have been 
produced to rigid 
specification for 
years by color ex¬ 
perts. Decades of 
specializing in color 
materials only have 
gone into making 
Sargent Artists’ Col¬ 
ors the perfect part¬ 
ner for your creative talent. 

The same care, craftsmanship and 
experience which goes into making 
quality professional artist colors is 
utilized to produce the finest line of 
Classroom Colors and Materials avail¬ 
able—Sargent Colors...Crayons • 
Chalks • Poster Colors • Clays • 
They’re first choice in the classroom 
for built-in quality, creative use and 
solid value at modest cost. 




SARGENT COLORS, LTD., 266 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 2B, ONTARIO 
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Breakfast 

at 186,000 miles a second! 


At the speed of light . . . Energy from the Sun drenches the irrigated fields of 
Southern Alberta all summer long. By photosynthesis, plant nutrients and water 
produce sugar in the leaves of sugar beets. It is stored in the root, harvested and 
refined. It comes to you in the bag with the maple leaf. No finer sugar has ever 
been made. 

Canadian Sugar Factories Limited 

Raymond, Taber and Picture Butte, Alberta 




